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The Planning of Small Library 
Buildings 
Oscar Bluemner, Architect, Chicago 


Introduction 


The public library is a‘ modern insti- 
tution, more peculiar to the conditions 
and character of the American people 
than to those of any other nation. Its 
origin is chiefly due to the democratic 
tendency of giving free to everyone the 
means of acquiring knowledge, self-edu- 
cation, culture,and the enjoyment of the 
highest literary products of civilization. 

The public library in a large measure 
does today what the church did for the 
barbarous but sound races of early 
Christian and medizval Europe when 
the sculptured history of the ancient 
and new testaments displayed upon the 
walls of the cathedrals awakened the 
wondering eyes of the newly baptized 
Teutons, Franks, and Normans to the 
facts of a higher civilization. 

The type of the modern printing press 
has taken the place of those old sculp- 
tures, and our public schoolsand univer- 
sities have superseded the monk and 
priest teacher. The present limit of this 
way of differentiation has been reached 
in the free publiclibrary. In its idea and 
value asa factor of improvement of the 
masses it stands very near to the thea- 
ter of the ancient Greeks, and it is as 
useful and popular an institution in this 
country as the municipal theater is to 
the people of European towns today. 

In no other country is more money 
spent for public libraries than in the Uni- 
ted States. Statistics teach a surpris- 
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ing superiority of this country over Eu- 
ropean states regarding the number of 
public libraries and the annual percent- 
age of readers and books per capita of 
the population. 

Countries with absolute or constitu- 
tional monarchies, as Austria, are way 
behind, while England stands nearest 
to America. The latter now possesses 
about 6000 public libraries, Massachu- 
setts alone 600, most of which were 
established during the last 50 years. 
These figures, taken together with the 
fact that this country alone maintains 
a number of colleges where the libra- 
rian may obtain a systematic education 
for his profession, signify a future pros- 
pect of great increase and development 
of the American public library. 

Of this popularity its buildings par- 
take in no small degree, for the dignity 
of such an institution and the peculiar 
character of its business require a build- 
ing perfectly adapted to its purpose, en- 
tirely practical, expressing its character 
outward and inward, and therefore, 
whether simple or ornate, beautiful. 
The library building is not only interest- 
ing to an architect, as its development 
forms a prominent and promising chap- 
ter in the short history of American 
architecture, but its proper arrangement 
and construction greatly concern the 
librarian. Without suitable rooms he 
can neither take good care of the books 
nor attend to the public, accommodate 
readers, and properly enforce the rules 
of the library. 

No architect would nowadays dream 
of planning a private residence without 
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consulting the lady of the house as to 
her minutest wishes, her social habits, 
her domestic and private requirements, 
her financial resources, and her individ- 
ual taste. Thus it is with the building 
of a library that a thorough understand- 
ing and appreciation on the part of the 
architect, as well as of the librarian, of 
each other’s business and wants, is nec- 
essary to bring about a perfect design 
of the building. 

The librarian sometimes is, and al- 
ways should be, a member of the build- 
ing committee, and in case of necessity 
he might be his own architect. 

As far as my own experience in this 
matter goes, I find it to be a deplorable 
fact that the librarian has neither voice 
nor seat in the building committee. The 
latter usually has very vague and unde- 
fined ideas about the requirements, size, 
and location of the building contem- 
plated, while the librarian, who has his 
views and experience, modestly or wise- 
ly refrains from speaking out. Ina quite 
recent case, when I met the trustees and 
members of the building committee, I 
found it impossible to complete the very 
insufficient information the architects 
were given in the printed program, and 
for which the former were responsible. 
Nobody considered it of importance to 
see the librarian, and yet when I in- 
sisted on an interview with her I at once 
gained through her information a per- 
fectly clear understanding of the pur- 
pose and special conditions to which 
the proposed building was to conform. 

The field of the public library and its 
usefulness has increased so much that 
in large cities we now find libraries de- 
voted to special lines and professions— 
as loan, reference, state, congressional, 
technical, art, medical libraries. Much 
as these special institutions have in com- 
mon, they chiefly differ in their relation 
to the public. Their principal types are 
to be found in London, Paris, Grenoble, 
Stuttgart, and other European cities, to 
which in this country the Congressional 
library of Washington may be added. 

From these large and sumptuous 
buildings quite different is the small li- 
brary; yet while resembling none of 











them it combines some general teatures 
common to all. 

Its daily routine business consists of 
the following features, some of which 
may of course predominate more or 
less: receiving and registering new 
books; cataloging, repairing, shelving 
them; handing them over to readers at 
home or in the reading and reference 
rooms; superintendingachildren’sroom, 
a small picture and art gallery; arrang- 
ing lectures on topics of art and liter- 
ature. The architect therefore has to 
deal with three parties, each of whom he 
must accommodate in its special room— 
the librarian, the public, and the books. 
It is his duty to do equal justice to all 
of them in giving every party its due 
consideration. He must design a build- 
ing that will afford the most perfect fa- 
cility for the moving of the mechanism 
of this machinery, if I may use a com- 
parison that has been used by others. 
The principal requirements of the build- 
ing may, then, be stated thus: economy 
of cost, possibility of later addition, ac- 
cessibility, superintendence, light, air, 
dignity. There are other points of a 
nature common to all modern buildings, 
as heating, ventilating, and decoration, 
that, however important they are, do not 
mold the shape of a library building; 
and others, as bookcases, catalogs, and 
all the various implements and furniture 
which concern the librarian and maker 
more than the architect. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to the rational con- 
struction of the small library building, 
for rational construction, or construction 
vaisonnée as the French Terminus Tech- 
nicus is, alone results in economy. A 
builder who knows neither principles in 
planning, nor dignity in design, nor re- 
striction in the use of ornament, will 
never achieve a truly economical result. 
You may pay from 70 cents to $7 per 
cubic foot for the building without ef- 
fecting its usefulness. 

[ This will be followed by a series of 
articles on library architecture by Mr 
Bluemner, who has studied this subject 
both in Europe and America and is rec- 
ognized as being thoroughly conversant 
with its every detail—EDpITor. | 
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Librarianship as a Profession 
Katharine L. Sharp 


A gentleman of experience was 
asked what was needful to fit the in- 
quirer for a librarian’s position, and 
whether the profession was remunera- 
tive. He replied as follows: 

My dear young friend, if you want 
all the conceit, natural and acquired, 
taken out of you, by all means adopt 
the’ librarian’s profession. As for re- 
quirements for librarianship, the fol- 
lowing desiderata may be of use to you. 
You will find that in addition to what- 
ever store of knowledge you may pos- 
sess, you must know not only all that 
you ought to know, but what every- 
body else ought to know besides. You 
will find it convenient to be able to tell 
anyone whatever he wants to know on 
any given subject, and where to find all 
important references to it. You will 
need to have the bibliography of every 
subject at your tongue’s end; to know 
what books have been published in any 
country from the time of Caxton down 
to the present day; to know what books 
are to be published and when; to know 
what books are out of print and what 
not. You will have to be familiar with 
the name of every writer and every 
noted character in all ages. Further- 
more, you will have to be such an acute 
mind reader that you can infallibly dis- 
tinguish the right person under the 
wrong name; to know, for example, 
that when one asks for Silliman’s trav- 
els in South America, he means Schlie- 
man’s Ilios or Troja. Moreover, you 
must be able to tell the authorship of 
any extract, prose or poetry, in any 
language, and where to find it; to know 
the author of any poem, the correct 
rendering of any phrase and by whom 
first used, and, if ina foreign language, 
the meaning in addition; to know defi- 
nitely all about history, genealogy, and 
heraldry. 

In short, you must be a combined 
edition of the encyclopedia, the dic- 
tionary, the dictionary of phrase and 
fable, the universal history, the bibliog- 
rapher’s manual,and general biography. 


Then, my dear young friend, when 
you know all this thoroughly, you stand 
a pretty good chance of being able to 
answer correctly one question a day 
out of several hundred! 

This ought to appeal to the budding 
ambition of a college senior. Here is 
a new world to conquer, a new profes- 
siontoenter. It appeals to legal, medi- 
cal, domestic, and above all to philan- 
thropic instincts. It is a true profession 
and so recognized. It is a profession 
in which there is not only room at the 
top, but all along the ladder. It now 
leads to the degree of Bachelor of Li- 
brary Science at the University of the 
state of New York, and this degree 
represents as much professional work 
as a doctor’s or a lawyer’s degree, cov- 
ering two years of technical instruc- 
tion beyond college work. It is raising 
instead of lowering the value of de- 
grees, and we are far from the danger 
predicted by a New York senator that 
the University would next be turning 
out Bachelors of Hemstitching. 

The New York state senator was only 
one of the great majority who wonder 
what there is to study in library work, 
who think it just so easy to hand the 
books out over the counter, and who 
envy the fortunate librarian who can 
read all the new books. 

Alas! for the fortunate librarian. 
Tradition has already decreed that the 
librarian who reads is lost, and most 
library trustees have further guarded 
him, ruling that no new books shall be 
loaned to the library staff. Conditions 
in library work are rapidly changing. 
The old-style librarian knew his books, 
but sometimes begrudged them to 
others. The over-praised modern libra- 
rian knows his methods, but often misses 
the goal through his zeal in adminis- 
tering them. The day has passed when 
a fugitive from justice can take refuge 
in a library reading room without fear 
of detection. The library is a labora- 
tory, a workshop, a school, a university 
of the people, from which the students 
are never graduated. 

It is the library as a neglected factor 
in education which appeals to college 
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graduates. Their peculiar fitness has 
been comprehensively stated by the 
faculty of the New York state library 
school, who say: We greatly prefer 
college-bred men and women in select- 
ing new librarians. 

1 Because they are a picked class, 
selected from the best material through- 
out the country. 

2 Because the college training has 
given them a wider culture and broader 
view with a considerable fund of infor- 
mation; all of which will be valuable 
working material in a library as almost 
anywhere else. 

3 Because a four years’ course suc- 
cessfully completed is the strongest 
voucher for persistent purpose and 
mental and physical capacity for pro- 
tracted intellectual work. 

4 Chiefly because we find that the 
training of the course enables the mind 
to work with a quick precision and 
steady application rarely found in one 
who has not had this thorough college 
drill. Therefore, we find it pays to 
give higher salaries for college gradu- 
ates. 

But much energy will be misdirected 
if college students enter the work with- 
out special training. The college stud- 
ies of most direct use to them are his- 
tory, literature, and the languages, and 
it must be confessed that most college 
graduates are deficient in a familiarity 
with general literature. 

Until 1887, candidates for library po- 
sitions had to obtain training in one of 
three ways: 1) by writing to expe- 
rienced librarians for answers to their 
questions; 2) by serving an appren- 
ticeship in a large library; 3) by se- 
curing the services of some neighbor- 
ing librarian for a limited period. 

The first method is still used as a 
cheap substitute for training, as busy 
librarians know to their sorrow. It is 
not uncommon to receive a letter ask- 
ing, Can I learn the decimal classifica- 
tion by correspondence? or, I have just 
been appointed librarian of this small 
town and find many difficulties. What 
methods would I better adopt? Any 
information will be thankfully received. 


Their innocent authors would not have 
presumed to ask similar advice from a 
doctor or a lawyer without considering 
it a matter of business. But the libra- 
rian is a true missionary and the in- 
stances are few where he has not given 
his leisure time to answer such letters. 
These answers have formed the basis 
for some existing library manuals. 

An apprenticeship in a large library 
is very difficult to secure and at best 
gives a training limited to the methods. 
of one library. 

The third method, of securing the 
temporary services of some neighbor- 
ing librarian, is equally limited. 

Neither of these ways would satisfy 
the college student. 

In 1887, systematic library instruc- 
tion was first given at Columbia col- 
lege, New York, and later transferred 
to the state library at Albany. This 
school has been followed by others at 
Pratt institute, Brooklyn; Drexel insti- 
tute, Philadelphia; Armour institute of 
technology, Chicago; Los Angeles 
public library, California; Denver pub- 
lic library, Colorado, and Maine state 
college, Orono, Maine. 

Limited bibliographic instruction 
is also now given in many colleges and 
should be extended and made compul-- 
sory in the freshman year, that students 
might learn to use their college libra-- 
ries. 

But you ask, what is there to study? 
Consider the technical side first. There 
is the accession department, with its. 
details of ordering, importing, and 
buying from regular bookstores, sec- 
ond-hand stores, and auctions, of du- 
plicates, exchanges, gifts and acknowl- 
edgments. 

There is cataloging, with bewildering 
rules from Panizzi to Cutter and Dewey,,. 
and a wealth of mechanical accessories 
with which to become familiar. 

There is classification, more correctly 
speaking, there are classifications, and’ 
therein lies the trouble. Shall we learn 
Dewey Decimal or Cutter Expansive?’ 
One is enough for one mortal librarian 
to have with him night and day, but 
both are required, and of course one: 
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must also be familiar with the systems 
of Schwartz, Edmands and Lloyd 


Smith. At this stage the poor library 


student classifies everything which he 
eats, drinks, wears or otherwise pos- 
sesses. 

There are loan systems in great num- 
bers to be studied comparatively, and 
illustrated by samples. 

Fhere is binding, with samples of 
practical work, and visits to binderies. 

There is the shelf department with 
shelf lists of various kinds, book sup- 
ports and dummies, the care and pres- 
ervation of pamphlets, maps, clippings, 
etc., and stock taking. 

Library architecture includes loca- 
tion, arrangement, plans, lighting, heat- 
ing and furniture. 

Government and service is studied 
with reference to relations between 
trustees and librarian, librarian and 
staff, hours, vacations and salaries. 

Regulations for readers bring up 
questions of hours of opening, holiday 
and Sunday opening, and special privi- 
leges. 

Still the greatest work has not been 
touched; that is, reference work. This 
cannot be taught. It is a growth, the 
development of an instinct, which can 
only be directed. 

The library must be brought in touch 
with the schools, with factories, with 
clubs, with University extension, with 
the people, without respect to age, race, 
color, sex, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

It was not a trained librarian who 
put up the notice Children prohibited, 
and gave as an excuse that the children 
used the books so much that they wore 
them out. 

It is not the trained librarian who 
keeps her crochet work in the library 
because she has so much spare time. 

Nor is it the trained librarian who 
tells the club women to look up their 
own reference because he is busy. 

The trained librarian welcomes the 
child as cordially as the adult, and 
counts it his greatest joy when he has 
been the means of bringing the right 
book to the right person. 


The library is what the librarian 
makes it and he can easily become a 
potent force in his community. 

His profession possesses all the 
pleasures of teaching without its at- 
tendant nervous strain. Instead of 
spending his days with young people 
dependent upon him and his ideas, he 
is constantly quickened by contact with 
vigorous minds and kept from a rut by 
the scope of his work. 

A young teacher must specialize to 
win great success. This necessitates 
his reading in one line. A librarian 
must generalize and cover many sub- 
jects even at the risk of being superfi- 
cial. 

Educated trustees are needed as 
much as librarians. Here is a distinct 
field for college men and women. A 
director cannot direct until he knows 
how the work should be done. 

Voicing these sentiments, Mr W. E. 
Foster of Providence, R. I., says: In 
what other occupation or profession 
are the necessary and inherent disad- 
vantages attended by so many and sig- 
nal compensations? In what other line 
of work or study are there such oppor- 
tunities for depth of culture, side by 
side with breadth of culture? In what 
other is the motive so strong to make 
one’s self thoroughly master of some 
one line of research, while, side by side 
with it, is an imperative pressure to 
carry one’s attention in other direc- 
tions? The librarian would not be an 
idle or unscholarly man if he could. 
He could not be the embodiment of 
intellectual narrowness and one-sided- 
ness if he would. The two tendencies 
—happiest of all ideal conditions —the 
two tendencies correct each other. 
Who would not be librarian? 

There is no course more permanently 
valuable, if not put into practical use, 
than that of library science. There is 
no system of culture more broad. 
There is no work more absorbing, and 
its followers feel that it is second only 
to the church in its possibilities for 
good.—The Lllint. 
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The Assistants’ Class at Braddock 
(Pa.) Public Library 

In the winter of 1895 our librarian, 
Miss Sperry, instituted weekly staff 
meetings, with the object of introducing 
the loan-desk assistants who had re- 
ceived no systematic training, to a 
broader knowledge of library work. 

Seeing that the principal need was a 
knowledge of what books were good for, 
Miss Sperry undertook to familiarize 
her little club of three with the range 
of ordinary reference books. One meet- 
ing a week was arranged, taking one 
hour of library time, the loan desk be- 
ing supplied by a draft on another de- 
partment. This hour was chosen from 
the quiet time of the day—with us, be- 
tween two and three o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

The first set of books taken up was 
the encyclopedias, and discussions were 
held as to their varying scope and use. 
A set of questions was then made out 
and duplicated for each member, the an- 
swers to be looked up independently, 
and without assistance save that from 
books. Atthe next session the fulness, 
accuracy,and usefulness of the answers 
were compared, and it was found that 
the competition had resulted in a lively 
interest in the work. 

In making out the lists, any practical 
question which came up in the library 
was used, and the force thus became ac- 
quainted with the problems assailing 
their librarian. 

A limited time for study was allowed 
during library hours, but so great an 
interest was taken that it was not unu- 
sual to find members of the corps at 
work on their questions during their 
leisure time. 

Set by set, all of the books on the 
shelves of the reference room came un- 
der review, and from time to time writ- 
ten tests supplied additional incentive. 

As the work went on it was felt that 
the expenditure of time and effort was 
more than repaid by the increased effi- 
ciency of the library force and the add- 
ed interest taken by the assistants in 
working for the public. 

The instruction was carried onthrough 


the winters of 1895-96, and is to be con- 
tinued this year by a course in the use 
of the dictionary catalog. 

It is gratifying to note that the sem- 
inar meetings are anticipated with pleas- 
ure by all. EvizaBeTtH B. WALEs. 


Traveling Libraries in Wisconsin. 


A meeting of the North Wisconsin 
library association was held in Novem- 
ber to discuss ways and means of en- 
larging the work for the coming year. 
After considerable discussion it was de- 
cided to put a few German books and 
periodicals into each library going into 
a German community. A committee 
was appointed to secure these books, 
and since the meeting a large number 
of German books and magazines have 
been contributed by the German papers 
of the state. Twelve new cases were 
ordered, and these will be sent out at 
once as there are more than that num- 
ber of unfilled applications for libraries. 

The secretary’s report showed that 
between goo and Iocov. had been con- 
tributed since Jan. I, 1897, besides quan- 
tities of magazines, and that the work 
since that time had been done on ex- 
actly $61 in money, which was contrib- 
uted by citizens of Ashland. Asan ex- 
ample of how the work is done, when 
the twelve cases spoken of above were 
finished and the bill brought in, the 
chairman of the finance committee went 
out for about half an hour and returned 
with a check for $36 for the treasurer. 
This amount was raised by small con- 
tributions from 8 or 10 business men. 
It will be seenthat while it may be eas- 
ier, it is not absolutely necessary for 
the carrying on of this work to have a 
wealthy man back of it. A great enthu- 
siasm for the work among those who are 
interested in it, has done wonders in 
Northern Wisconsin. We believe that 
the work that has been done here can 
be done in any part of the country. 

We are especially in need of good fic- 
tion, juvenile books and magazines, 
and will greatly appreciate anything 
which is sent us. We pay the freight 
on anything which is contributed. 

JANET M. GREEN, Sec. 
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The Danger Line in Fiction 


One of the ablest and most scholarly 
addresses on the above subject was re- 
cently given at the annual meeting of 
the Iowa library association by Johnson 
Brigham, editor of the Midland monthly. 

Mr Brigham began with a reference 
to the Skandinavian myth of Braji, on 
whose tongue all the runes of speech 
wee graven, rendering it impossible for 
him to utter any thought that was not 
wisdom and poetry combined. The 
many imperfections of our great ones in 
the world of letters reveal the impossi- 
bility of any realization of this dream 
of excellence. What shall we do with 
the rich legacy of song that has come 
down to us from the past? Shall we 
refuse it because discordant notes have 
found their way into the song? 


The address briefly analyzed the 
poetry of Milton, Pope, and Words- 
worth, “safe” poets all, not to belittle 
their greatness, but to show that they 
were not always great and were some- 
times unworthy their great fame. He 
used Byron and Shelley as examples of 
the “dangerous” poets who were too 
great of soul to be excluded from any 
collection of great poets. 

Having shown that the dividing line 
some would draw between the “safe” 
and the “dangerous” poets is unjust to 
the reader, and unjust, too, as between 
one poet and another, Mr Brigham 
approached the librarian’s question of 
questions, What to do with down-to- 
date fiction, with the minds of his hear- 
ers prepared for the principle and pol- 
icy he was to develop, and with the air 
cleared of much that befogs the ques- 
tion. In few words, his position was 
that instead of haggling over the mor- 
als of plot, situations, or dialogue, the 
librarian should settle the question as 
to a new novel upon its relative great- 
ness or lack of greatness, just as Thack- 
eray’s and Victor Hugo's works were 
once passed upon. Taking up A lady 
of quality, for example, the question 
should be, not whether the foul lan- 
guage it contains should or should not 
exclude it; not whether the immorali- 


ties treated of shall be tolerated or con- 
demned, but whether the book itself as 
a whole be great enough, strong enough 
to sustain its heavy load of immorality 
andcrime. In literature like cures like, 
and if a reader be ina frame of mind 
or state of soul to crave stories of pas- 
sion, it is folly to prescribe for him a 
course in history or in science, or even 
a great novel such as Ninety-three, 
much less the goody-goody tales of 
Maria Edgeworth. Even that extrem- 
ist of the realistic school, Zola, has a 
lesson of temperance and chastity for 
the mind that seeks relief in L’Assomoir. 

This theme was further developed by 
pointed reference to Maggie, The Manx- 
man, Marcella, Tess, David Grieve, The 
damnation of Theron Ware, and The 
Christian. 

The valuable lessons taught the child 
in the public schools and the dangers 
that lurk in even the best-conducted 
private schools served to further illus- 
trate the theme. 

We are all at school in literature. 
Our individual lives are narrow. We 
would know life in its largest sense. 
Shall we make our world-school narrow 
or broad? Shall our book companions 
be only the Maria Edgeworths of lit- 
erature? or shall we choose to know 
Victor Hugo’s tragic world, the cyn- 
ical Thackeray’s suggestive social world, 
Scott’s world of romance with its rough 
riding and fierce killing, English village 
life as practiced in Middlemarch, the 
life of Rome*under Nero, as presented 
in Quo Vadis? 

There is no book more worthy the 
buying than a great novel, one that pre- 
sents to the reader his own better self 
pitted against his own worst self, the 
conflict carried on under conditions 
which, in lightning flashes, reveal to 
him his soul’s strength and weakness. 
The progress of a soul, when chronicled 
aright, as that soul moves on through 
the Valley of Humiliation, up the Hill 
Difficult, through storm and stress — 
such a life history is the book of all 
others to put first upon your list. 
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THE season of peace on earth, good 
will to men is with us again and it is a 
good time to blot out from our hearts 
and minds as librarians the grievances 
which must necessarily come in dealing 
with so largea bodyas the public. Itisa 
good time, too, to make new resolutions, 
to be kinder and more just to those 
within our professional lines. The “li- 
brary spirit” in the past has been a 
beautiful thing, helpful, eager to do and 
say kind things, looking for good, with 
large charity for mistakes, and ready 
always to lend a hand. Time is thin- 
ning the ranks of those who begot this 
spirit and their places are being taken 
by new people. The example of those 
who left us such a rich heritage should 
be cherished, and those who know its 
value should set it rightly before the 
newcomers that they may see and ac- 
cept the better part. 


One of the things which it seems to 
us is a misuse of a term is calling a li- 
brary paid for and supported by taxa- 
tion a free library. One might just as 
well talk of a free court or a free road. 
These are the result of the choice of the 
people, are provided by the people’s 
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money, and for the people’s use. Li- 
braries as a rule come into existence 
and are maintained in the same way. 
If it is necessary to distinguish them 
from subscription libraries, which are 
really private libraries, a better term 
to use is public libraries. It is a more 
comprehensive term, and certainly has 
a more dignified sound and meaning. 


THE annual meetings of State teach- 
ers’ associations are in session at this 
time in several of the states. A num- 
ber of them have library sections which 
will discuss the question of school li- 
braries, but all of them should give 
serious, thoughtful consideration to the 
question of the relation between school 
work and the miscellaneous and gen- 
eral reading of children of school age. 
It will not do for teachers to excuse 
themselves by saying they have not the 
time to give to anything more than 
they already are doing. Drop some of 
the routine performance if this is really 
so, for it is an imperative duty which 
belongs in a large measure to the 
teacher to see to it that the desire for 
knowledge which exists in the minds of 
most young people, has the proper food 
to feed upon, and this does not lie 
wholly in the books of the school room. 
It is the teacher’s duty to awaken this 
desire in those minds where it lies dor- 
mant, and this cannot be done wholly 
by the books of the curriculum. Teach- 
ers cannot properly educate those in 
their charge without the aid of the li- 
brary and the librarian, neither can the 
librarian do effective work for the 
schools without the aid of the teacher. 


AN effort led by the California li- 
brary association is being made to ob- 
tain the establishment of additional 
copyright depositories in the United 
States. Senator Perkins, of California, 
will introduce a bill in Congress soon, if 
such action has not already been taken, 
directing the establishment of such de- 
positories in Chicago, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, and New Orleans. 

This scheme has much to recommend 
it. Under the present law the copies 
deposited in Washington are unavail- 
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able to the larger number of people 
who may care to see them. In case of 
destruction of the copies now deposited, 
there would be no way, in many cases, 
of replacing them. 

It is a question well worth considera- 
tion, and librarians and literary work- 
ers are asked to interest themselves in 
the matter. Further information on 
the subject may be had by addressing 
H.C. Nash, Stanford university, Cali- 
fornia. 


Amonc the numerous publications is- 
sued by the public libraries of the 
country, by far the best we have seen 
is the St Louis public library magazine. 
It is the continuation and development 
of the Library bulletin, formerly pub- 
lished by the St Louis public library, 
which we have spoken of before in 
these columns, and follows the same 
general lines, with valuable additions in 
the way of reviews, literary sketches, 
biographical matter, poetry and stories. 
It is designed first for the use and help 
of the patrons of the local library, but 
contains much that is of interest and 
helpful to all librarians and literary 
workers. Librarian Crunden is editor- 
in-chief of the magazine, and although 
he is one of the contributing editors of 
Pusic LIBRARIES, we heartilycommend 
the St Louis public library magazine to 
all our readers. Inthis connection, we 
take the opportunity to say that the 
matter presented by the contributing 
editors of Pusiic LIBRARIES is signed 
by the author, and the notices of the 
library work of some few which have 
been given in the editorial columns of 
this magazine have been published with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the 
persons mentioned. 


RussELL SturGis, whom librarians 
know by the valuable annotations which 
add so much to the importance of Bibli- 
ography of fine art published by the A. 
L. A., has taken charge of the Field of 
art in Scribner’s magazine. Its readers 
may expect great things from this de- 
partment hereafter, conducted by so 
eminent a critic and leading spirit in 
art circles. 


THE Wisconsin library commission 
has issued a valuable pamphlet giving 
the history and progress of the travel- 
ing libraries in that state. It is illus- 
trated with a number of views of the 
different libraries and of the regions 
which they supply. Wisconsin is keep- 
ing at the front in library extension. 


THE various expressions of congratu- 
lation heard in the East upon the coming 
of J.C. Dana among them, is equaled 
by the lamentations and regrets ex- 
pressed by those who know his preém- 
inent good qualities, upon his depart- 
ure from the West. His broad-minded, 
lofty ideas of his work as a librarian, 
his generous, unselfish, manly bearing 
as a co-laborer have made him a help- 
ful source of assistance which any com- 
munity may well rejoice to possess. A 
gentleman of fine perceptions, a student 
of life and of books, his presence is an 
addition to any company or to any com- 
munity. Pusiic LIBRARIES congratu- 
lates Springfield upon his coming, and 
condoles with Denver upon his going. 


THE third supplement to Poole’s In- 
dex to periodical literature has just 
been issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
It is edited by W. 1. Fletcher and Frank- 
lin O. Poole with the codperation of the 
A. L. A. A fine likeness of W. F. 
Poole, the founder of the Index, forms 
the frontispiece, and a very sympathetic 
sketch of his life written by Mr Fletcher 
follows. The present volume is about 
one-third larger than the previous vol- 
umes. It includes 60 periodicals not 
included before, and 23 sets have been 
dropped, the increase being represented 
by 37 sets. The whole number of peri- 
odicals that have been indexed from 
the first is 407. While the work of 
preparation and the fine typographical 
work done on the volume necessarily 
make it expensive for libraries with 
limited means, the value of a set of 
Poole ina reference library is almost be- 
yond measure. 
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The Tour of the Traveling Li- 
brarians 


When the proposal was first made to 
many of the librarians that their long 
cherished plan of visiting the great 
reservoir of energy that touches and in- 
fluences every corner of the globe, the 
city of London and “the tight little is- 
land,” should be carried out on the oc- 
casion of a library meeting, some de- 
murred and while consenting to the ar- 
rangements, had many misgivings as to 
whether or not they were making a 
mistake. But in the light of the experi- 
ence of the two delightful months, not 
one dissents from the universal expres- 
sion that it was the experience of a life- 
time. Surelynotravelersever saw Lon- 
don or Great Britain under more auspi- 
cious circumstances, or were more kind- 
ly received or delightfully entertained 
than the traveling librarians. 

It would be the extremest folly to 
try to give any definite idea of the de- 
lightful first week in London. Each 
day was as another turn of the kaleido- 
scope, where the shifting fragments of 
color never repeated the scene or forms 
which were once presented. The pro- 
ceedings of the conference spoken of 
by others have no place in this chron- 
icle. However, the great interest shown 
by the eminent scholars and statesmen 
in England in the meetings of the li- 
brarians might be remarked upon in 
contrast to the lack of interest by the 
same class of individuals in America. 

The first evening in London was en- 
gaged for a reception at the Guild hall 
where it was understood a lecture would 
be delivered by Dr Richard Garnett, 
C.B. Our American travelers having 
an American occasion of like import in 
mind, went dressed accordingly. The 
frame of mind which followed as the 
English friends appeared in full evening 
costume, in many instances decollete! 
But such things do not much disturb 
the average American and it was a very 
much entertained crowd that satthrough 
the lecture and then listened to the 
program furnished by the Savage club, 
an honor which is accorded very spar- 
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ingly and only for special reasons. 
Fourteen numbers—songs, piano-play- 
ing, card tricks and recitations, each 
better than another, followed, and then 
the company proceeded to the art gal- 
lery where a musical program was in 
progress, and viewed the loan exhibi- 
tion of works of the English school of 
the Victorian age. In the library, stu- 
dents of the Guild hall school of music 
rendered a program of 14 numbers of 
vocal music. Of course it was impos- 
sible to be in .all these places at once, 
and so the company passed from one 
part to another. Ample refreshments 
were set out in the reading rooms of 
the library and the size of the straw- 
berries would have caused excitement 
among the Americans if they had not 
been prepared beforehand by that in- 
terview with the fruiter at Warwick. 

While the travelers were for the most 
part very faithful in their attendance at 
the meetings, all of them did not always 
arrive promptly nor stay till the close 
of every session. Various little excur- 
sion parties went out every day and it 
would take more space than is at hand 
to tell what they saw and did. A trip 
to St Paul’s cathedral on Tuesday was 
one of the things worth remembering. 
The stateliness of this building is so 
great that even Carlyle was moved to 
say it was an edifice which struck him 
with a sense of grandeur. The present 
building was erected at the end of the 
17th century, from the plans of Sir 
Christopher Wren, to whom is inscribed 
an epitaph over the door calling the 
building his monument. 

Its extent, its grandeur, its long and 
interesting history are too well known 
to repeat here, but mention may be 
made of some of the things which were 
curious to the travelers. One is struck 
with the large number of monuments 
remarkable as memorials rather than as 
works of art. Howard the philanthro- 
pist, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lord Nelson, 
Lord Cornwallis, Lord Howe, Bishop 
Heber and many others are thus honor- 
ed. We paused for reflection in the 
crypt which held the remains of Nelson 
and Wellington. Near the grave of Sir 
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Christopher Wren lie the eminent art- 
ists Reynolds, West, Turner, Landseer 
Leighton, and Millais. The services 
were just ending as we reached the 
church and as the clear soft voices of 
the boys died away among the rever- 
berating arches, the echoes sent back 
veritable waves of sweet sound. 

We came across a scene in a small 
dark room opening from one of the side 
aisles, which seemed more like a part 
of a stage play than real life. A court 
of some kind was insession. The room 
was lighted by two sputtering candles 
on the small square table behind which 
sat the judge in a red robe and wearing 
a white wig the sides of which came 
down on his shoulders. Two barristers 
in black gowns and wigs with little 
ques were arguing some point before 
the judge; six or seven seedy looking 
men were sitting on benches without 
backs seemingly much interested in the 
proceedings. It was rather a queer 
uncanny scene for a church anda warm 
day in July, 1897, and we were glad to 
go out into the sunshine. 

We passed along Fleet street where 
the busy pushing throng of business 
people reminded one of home, and going 
a few steps down a narrow lane which, 
by the way, is to be found in the most 
unexpected places and everywhere in 
London, we came to the Temple, the 
old church founded by the Knights 
Templar in a very early day. The 
surroundings were quiet and the serene 
old building seemed to be dozing in its 
gray colors, undisturbed by the tumult 
and bustle which had grown up around 
it. Within were the graves of several 
of the knights on which reclining fig- 
ures with crossed legs were invariably 
placed. The dear delightful Goldsmith 
lies buried in the yard of this church 
covered by a stone slab bearing only 
his name. One could not help but 
wish that he who wrote so charmingly 
of rural scenes could rest in a place 
nearer akin to nature. 

Life as it is seen on the streets of 
London is not surpassed in interest by 
anything else that can be mentioned. 
Not one hour in the twenty-four are the 


streets deserted. And what a variety 
of form, face, color, condition, is seen 
in passing along the thoroughfares. 
We saw it all from the squalor and 
confusion of Whitechapel tothe fuss and 
feathers of Rotten Row, near at hand 
mingling in the motley crowd, and from 
a lofty seat on top of that famous insti- 
tution, a London omnibus. The pro- 
gram of entertainment laid out for us by 
our English friends gave us only the 
bright beautiful side of London life and 
every moment was provided for in that 
way, still we managed to see other 
things in addition. 

We went to the reception at Sion col- 
lege. This is the Guild of the clergy 
of the city and suburbs of London 
founded for ‘“‘the maintenance of truth 
in doctrine, love in conversing together, 
the repressing of such sins as do fol- 
low usasmen.” A large number of the 
clergy were present in their caps and 
gowns, and we were cordially received. 
The display of rare manuscripts exquis- 
itely illuminated, first books by Caxton, 
Worde, and Koberger, first four Poly- 
glot bibles, French bible, He bible, Lati- 
mer’s bible, and others with primers and 
prayer books too numerous to mention, 
was very interesting. 

A small company of us went from Sion 
college down the Thames in one of the 
steam lauches that ply the river, to West- 
minster bridge. The setting sun threw 
a glamor over the grey, grimy borders of 
the river while the stately buildings of 
Inns of Court, Lincoln’s field, Parlia- 
ment and the Abbey made a summer 
evening picture of surpassing loveliness 
and it was hard to think of the sin and 
misery which are linked soclosely with 
the names of the Thames and which 
are typified in the thick defiled water 
which makes the stream. We landed 
and walked over to Westminster Abbey 
and spent a quiet hour in the poets’ cor- 
ner and among the memorials which 
crowd each other in a way that is very 
distasteful to those who visit the Abbey 
for the first time. One becomes used 
to it after a while. Chaucer, Spenser, 
and Tennyson, lie close together. We 
glanced down at the brass tablets at our 
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feet and read that beneath were the 
mortal remains of Macauley, Dickens, 
Jenny Lind, and others whose voices 
are speaking yet. 

We rode home ontop of a’bus whence 
we could watch the varying streams of 
humanity, now gay, now sordid, plod- 
ding, impatient, stolid, and even serene. 
The rule of the roadway keeps the 
stream of vehicles to the left, which 
was one of the things we found strange. 
The police of London are the finest in 
every way that can be found, and cer- 
tainly nothing like them can be seen in 
America. Strong, alert, quiet, digni- 
fied, courteous, they never release their 
vigilance for a moment andare never too 
busy to be polite. They are implicitly 
obeyed by those in the street and as 
they raise their hand with military pre- 
cision it is obeyed as if it were a lever 
controlling a machine. This is neces- 
sary in the crowded state of the streets. 

Tuesday night brought the great 
event, the reception at the Mansion 
House by the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress of London. On entering the 
reception hall we took up a line of 
march between the two lines of be- 
wigged attendants, toward the other end 
where our host and hostess awaited us. 
About half way, an attendant in black 
satin knee breeches and silver buckles 
and wearing a periwig, inquired our 
names and immediately shouted them 
in the direction of the Lord Mayor. 
We proceeded at once to where they 
were standing, were greeted,and stepped 
to one side to look. The Lord Mayor 
was gorgeous in his scarlet robe 
trimmed in ermine. At his righta little 
behind stood a sword-bearer wearing a 
hat like an American drum-major’s. 
The mace-bearer stood at the right to 
the front in a powdered wig and hold- 
ing the mace, about six feet long, as 
solemnaslaw. The Lady Mayoress was 
a high light picture being dressed in 
white satin and diamonds. Her snow 
white hair was rolled high from a face 
whose only color was in the dark pierc- 
ing eyes. A sword-bearer stood by 
her left side with a formidable looking 
weapon about four feet long. After 


the first hour the receiving party moved 
off and the company mingled in a very 
pleasantand informal way. There were 
distinguished visitors present from 
many lands and their decorations and 
costumes added a pleasing variety to 
the gathering. A number of East In- 
dians appeared in their beautiful white 
silken coats and turbans which gave 
added beauty to their really handsome 
faces. Marie Corelli was among the 
guests but she did not mingle beyond 
the circle of the Lord Mayor. It was 
very amusing to listen to the remarks 
of some of the Englishmen as the dif- 
ferent women librarians were pointed 
outand were acknowledged tobe, Really 
bright looking, don’t you know. 

The various other social functions 
provided kept the travelers in a state of 
exaltation and expectancy that made 
the tour into Salisbury at the end of 
the week almost a necessity. The 
Duke of Wellington threw open the 
doors of his town house to the visitors. 
and the store of Wellington relics, souv- 
enirs and paintings were placed before 
them. A real English garden party 
was enjoyed in the handsome grounds. 
of the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Bute, and one could almost imagine 
herself a heroine in one of Mrs. Alex- 
ander’s novels. We caught a glimpse 
of Ambassador Hay at this entertain- 
ment. Inthe evening, we were received 
by Sir John and Lady Lubbock, and en- 
joyed a real English evening party. 
The next two days went far to confirm 
the ideas we had gathered of the heavy 
work it is to be in society in London. 
After the conference closed at 4 o’clock 
on Thursday we went to a reception by 
Lady Tweedmouth at Brook House, to 
a tea at Grosvenor House given by the 
Duke of Westminster, and at 8 o’clock 
to the complimentary performance of 
the Merchant of Venice at the Lyceum, 
by invitation of Sir Henry Irving. On 
Friday afternoon the same thing was 
repeated with the visit to Lambeth 
Palace, to Stafford House by invitation 
of the Duke of Sutherland,and the final’ 
and crowning glory, the conference din- 
ner, at the Hotel Cecil in the evening. 
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Open Shelves in the N. Y. Free Cir- 
culating Library 


A recent change in library methods 
made by the Free circulating library, 
deserves special mention as marking a 
distinct modern tendency which has 
had its effect, directly or indirectly, on 
nearly all the public libraries in this 
country. This is the adoption of what 
is called the open-shelf or free access 
system in the two new branches that 
have just been put in operation. 

In the system commonly employed 
in public libraries, users of the library 
apply at a desk for the book that they 
want and must wait until it is found by 
the attendant, or more generally until 
they are informed that it is not on the 
shelves, necessitating another demand 
and another wait. 

In the open-shelf system they are al- 
lowed to go to the book shelf and select 
what they want, taking it afterward to 
the attendant, of course, to have it 
charged. 

The advantages of this to the user 
are so manifest as hardly to need men- 
tion. An actual row of books on a 
shelf, with permission to examine them 
and dip intothem at will, is worth more 
to the average reader than the best cata- 
log ever made. Then, if the book 
wanted is not on the shelf, another can 
be selected at once without delay. The 
time of waiting is reduced to a mini- 
mum, or pleasantly employed in exam- 
ining books, and the attendant’s time is 
saved. Direct contact with many books 
is itself an education in literature and 
curiosity, aroused by the appearance of 
some work on history or travel, or bya 
casual glance at one of its illustrations, 
may cause it to be drawn by one who 


-has heretofore read nothing but fiction. 


By the side of these advantages are 
certain disadvantages which may be re- 
duced to two: greater opportunity of- 
fered to dishonest persons to steal 
books, and constant liability to disorder 
on the shelves, due to the fact that 
books are taken out for examination 
and put back in the wrong place. 
These disadvantages of the system 


were long thought to outweigh its ad- 
vantages, and until comparatively re- 
cent times it was limited to very small 
libraries. Now, however, it has attained 
such marked success in large city libra- 
ries, such as the public libraries in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Denver, Col., and 
the Free library in Philadelphia, that it 
cannot be ignored. 

The adoption of the system by the 
New York free circulating library at 
its two new branches marks its first use 
in the city at any library having a con- 
siderable circulation, although some 
smaller libraries have employed it. The 
results so far indicate plainly the neces- 
sity for training the public that is to 
use an open-shelf library, and they also 
indicate that the public when properly 
trained can derive more benefit from 
such a library than from one operated 
on the old system. These facts are 
brought out clearly by a comparison of 
the results at the two new branches; the 
Riverside, in W. Sixty-ninth St., which 
was for three years a small independent 
library operated in the open-shelf sys- 
tem, and the Yorkville, which is an en- 
tirely new library in a more crowded 
district, Second Av. and Seventy-ninth 
St. 

At the Riverside the public had al- 
ready become used to the new system 
when the Free circulating library took 
charge, and although the number of 
users and the circulation have both in- 
creased very much, the new constitu- 
ents have fallen quickly into the ways 
of the old. People know where to find 
the books and how to select them, and 
there is no waste energy. On the other 
hand, at the Yorkville branch, an en- 
tirely untrained public, mostly children, 
was suddenly let loose upon the library. 
The users had no idea of the meaning 
of the signs, Literature, History, Fic- 
tion, etc., over the shelves, and did not 
even know what books they wanted. 
Small boys of 12 years gravely pre- 
sented odd volumes of Schaff’s His- 
tory of the Christian church to be 
charged to them, and misfits of the 
same kind were forced on the librarians’ 
attention every few minutes. Books 
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were selected largely by the binding, 
without regard to the contents. There 
were dozens who knew with pride the 
name of one book, and this was usually 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Hence this book 
attained at a bound a phenomenal cir- 
culation. With the progress of time, 
however, these conditions are changing, 
and the Yorkville public is approxi- 
mating more and more nearly to that 
of Riverside, with the exception that 
as it is located in a more densely popu- 
lated region, the demand for books will 
always be larger. 

Of course the adoption of the sys- 
tem is looked upon by the trustees of 
the library as something of an experi- 
ment, and while it is a permanency in 
those branches where it has now ob- 
tained a foothold, it would be too soon 
to predict its early extension to the 
older branches. For one thing, the 
adoption of the system would necessi- 
tate the entire remodeling of the in- 
terior of these branches, and in some 
cases there would not be room enough 
for theopen-shelf arrangement. Inthe 
new system it is desirable that only the 
walls should be shelved. Alcoves or 
detached shelves make it impossible 
for those in charge to see all parts of 
the room at once. Whereas in the old 
system the librarians are shut up with 
the books away from the public, in the 
new the public must be shut up with 
the books apart from the librarians. In 
the arrangement adopted here, which 
is practically the same as that used in 
Philadelphia, the librarians do their 
work in a space enclosed by a counter, 
in the middle of the room, and all the 
rest is given up to the public. Books 
are returned as the user passes in 
through a passage at one side of the 
counter, and the new ones are charged 


as he passes out at the opposite side. 


The arrangement just described makes 
the theft of any book unlikely, except 
such as can be concealed in the pocket. 
The records of other libraries show 
that while such loss is undoubtedly 
greater under the new system, the in- 
crease is not great enough to counter- 
balance the advantage to the public. 


Public Libraries 


In general, we are thoroughly con- 
vinced of the utility of the system and 
of its success under the divers condi- 
tions at the two branches where we 
have tried it. As regards the question 
of assistance, it would probably be not 
far out of the way to say that witha 
thoroughly strained public, as at River- 
side, less is needed, while with a public 


that is still largely ignorant of books 


and somewhat unruly, as at Yorkville, 
more is required. In these conditions, 
also, a good many slight alterations in 
the arrangement of desks, shelves, etc., 
are necessary, and in our own case we 
have not settled upon the arrangements 
best suited to our needs but are still ex- 
perimenting. Probably every locality 
would have to be considered specially 
in this respect. We find that things 
that are perfectly satisfactory at River- 
side do not work well at all at York- 
ville. For instance no gates are re- 
quired in the former place, while they 
have been found absolutely necessary 
at Yorkville. ARTHUR E. Bostwick. 


Cut it Short 


If you’ve got a thought that’s happy, 
Boil it down. 
Make it short, and crisp, and snappy— 
Boil it down. 
When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted, 
If you want your effort printed, 
Boil it down. 


Take out every surplus letter— 
Boil it down; 
Fewer syllables the better— 
Boil it down. 
Make your meaning plain; express it 
So we'll know, not merely guess it; 
Then, my friend, ere you address it, 
Boil it down. 


Boil out all the extra trimmings— 
Boil it down. 

Skim it well, then skim the trimmings— 
Boil it down. 

When you're sure ’t would be a sin to 

Cut another sentence into, 

Send it on, and we’// begin to 
Boil it down. 

—Joe Lincoln in L. A. W. Bulletin. 
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Library Meetings 


Chicago—The monthly meeting of the 
library club was held at the Chicago 
Academy of sciences, December 2. A 
resolution was carried to codperate with 
the Illinois library association in compil- 
ing statistics of libraries of Illinoisto the 
extent of preparing statistics of the li- 
braries of Cook county. 

C. W. Andrews, chairman of com- 
mittee on editing Union list of period- 
icals, reported that the forms to be used 
in compiling the lists were ready. 
Funds were placed at the disposal of 
the committee to carry on the work. 

W. W. Bishop gave a very interesting 
talk on Chautauqua and the plans of 
the A. L. A. meeting to be held there 
next summer. 

The first paper of the evening was 
read by Mary Eileen Ahern on The 
tour of the A. L. A.in England. Miss 
Ahern gave an entertaining outline of 
the journey, filling in with brief ac- 
counts of various points of interest vis- 
ited, and illuminating her narrative with 
many anecdotes and apt illustrations. 
Mr Andrews followed with an address 
on Some recent plans for codperative 
bibliography. The speaker detailed 
the projects and the proceedings of the 
Brussels conference, dwelt upon the 
scheme of the Royal society in London, 
and, finally, set forth the plan of the 
five printing libraries of the United 
States, of analyzing the publications of 
certain learned societies and furnishing 
these entries in quantities for general 
use. 

The following persons were elected 
to membership in the club: Zella F. 
Adams, Elizabeth Clarke, Elma War- 
wick, C. H. Hastings. 

C. B. RopeEn, Sec. 


Pennsylvania—The library club of west- 
ern Pennsylvania held a public meeting 
at the Pittsburgh Carnegie library No- 
vember 11. The lecture of the evening 
was given by George Haven Putnam, 
the head of the publishing house of 
that name. His lecture dealt with the 
Development of the idea of literary 
property. He traced the growth of the 
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idea from the early Greeks. He showed 
that property was man’s production, 
whether material or immaterial. Inthe 
Athenian age the work was not the au- 
thor’s, but the personal interpretation 
of it was the author’s property. When 
in the gathering together of the entire 
literature of the known world at Alex- 
dria, Ptolemy secured the manuscripts 
of the Greeks, he made a corner in 
papyrus, and the king of Pergamus, 
wanting to found a similar library, had 
to resort to the skins, which after im- 
provement were reduced to parchment. 
This was better than papyrus, and writ- 
ing spread. 

In Rome, in a long list of tradespeo- 
ple, the last named was the bookseller, 
who is described as reading aloud in 
his place of business, and the people 
stopping would remunerate him accord- 
ing to what they had secured. It is 
said that Herodotus read his entire his- 
tory aloud in this manner, receiving 
from the state a monetary return. In 
this way literature acquired a value. 

In 1450 printing was invented in Ger- 
many and books became more abund- 
ant. Germany, however, made no fur- 
ther advancement, and it was in Venice 
that the first privilege was granted to 
publishers, where, in 1464, as the pro- 
cess of manifolding was improved, the 
publisher received the protection of the 
local law. Later in that century the 
pope granted privileges to publishers, 
more it is believed to secure a censor- 
ship over literature, than to foster its 
growth. This was later shared by the 
state. From time to time changes have 
been made, until now the author as 
well as the publisher is protected by 
the international copyright law. The 
property of the author is not the 
thought and the conclusion which are 
reached in his book, but the form in 
which they are presented. 


A favorable report has been made by 
the Library committee of the House to 
change the name of Congressional li- 
brary to the National library, with a di- 
rector instead of the Librarian of Con- 
gress, which is the present title. 
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Library Schools 
Illinois State library school 


The following subjects have been 
chosen for bibliographies by members 
of the senior class: Caves and cave- 
regions; Library architecture; History 
of Illinois; Legal aspects of the labor 
problem; California (reading list); Pos- 
tal savings banks. From the thesis 
subjects announced in last month’s 
number these were omitted. Renée B. 
Stern and Adelaide M. Chase, of the 
senior class, are holding positions with 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, during 
the holiday season, and will use their 
experience as thesis material, treating 
from both sides the subject of the con- 
nection between library work and book- 
selling and publishing. 

Cornelia Marvin, last year instructor 
in reference work at the Armour insti- 
tute library school, and now librarian 
of Scoville institute, Oak Park, IIl., vis- 
ited the school November 29, giving a 
very interesting talk on her organizing 
experience, on starting a children’s 
room, working with the public schools, 
etc. In the evening the members of 
the school enjoyed the privilege of 
meeting Miss Marvin at a reception 
given in her honor at the home of its 
director. 

A loan exhibit of the Copley prints 
of the decorations in the Boston public 
library and the library of Congress was 
held in the library December 7 and 8. 

Prof. Dodge, of the College of litera- 
ture and arts in the university, gave the 
second part of his Jecture on Scandina- 
vian literature November 29. 

On December 6 the library club held 
its second meeting, the subject for the 
evening being the modern newspaper. 
An account of the making of a news- 
paper, and sketches of several promi- 
nent American newspapers, were given. 

New York State library association 

The following subjects for theses 
have been chosen by members of the 
senior class: Laws governing selection 
of books, illustrated by Quo Vadis; 
Children’s reading; Some new phases 
of library extension; Duplicates; Com- 


parison of library schools and training 
classes; Ethical influence of nature 
books on children under 10; What a li- 
brarian can do for his assistants; Pub- 
lishers; Book annotation; Principles 
governing selection of biography for 
public libraries; Library instruction in 
the college course; Some principles of 
book selection, illustrating by Farthest 
north. 

The systematic examination of se- 
lected new books, with discussion in 
the weekly seminar, has proved a prof- 
itable and interesting exercise. This 
year a new feature has been introduced 
in the preparation of readers notes. 
Each student is required to hand ina 
descriptive note setting forth with such 
variations as the character of the book 
may require, its subject, scope, style, 
technical makeup, value, the author’s 
qualifications, etc. These notes are ex- 


amined and sometimes discussed either’ 


in class or personal interview, and re- 
sultant approved notes, in some cases 
both a brief and a full form, are bulle- 
tined. The following will serve to il- 
lustrate: 
Salmon, Lucy. Domestic service. 

(Full note) 

A scientific tréatment from the eco- 
nomic standpoint with an historical in- 
troduction, based on statistics gath- 
ered from employers and employés and 
from United States census returns. 
The author is a Vassar professor who 
has studied the subject carefully. A 
few possible remedies are suggested, 
e. g., specialization of household em- 
ployments, but the book is chiefly of 
value as a basis for discussion and for 
further investigation. Of interest to any 
intelligent inquirer on this subject. 

(Condensed note) 

Scientific study from economic stand- 
point, based on statistics gathered from 
employers and employés and census 
returns. Sketches history and suggests 
possible remedies. 

Pratt institute 

The graduates’ association of the li- 
brary school gave a reception to the 
present class on November 9. The 
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Book Buying 


alumni were represented by one mem- 
ber at least from every class, the later 
classes being very fully represented by 
graduates employed in and about New 
York. It was the occasion for a pleas- 
ant renewal of old associations as well 
as for a hearty welcome to the new- 
comers. 


Eleanor Frick, class of ’95, for three 
years an assistant in the Pratt institute 
library, has taken the position of assist- 
ant librarian of the American society 
of civil engineers in New York. 


Lilian Walton, class of ’97, who has 
been employed during the summer at 
the society library, has taken the posi- 
tion left vacant by Miss Frick. 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
Library Section 


Program, Dec. 29 to 30, 1897 


1. School libraries in Illinois. 

Reports from principals (2 to 5 min- 

utes) on following questions: 

(z) How is school library provided 
and maintained? 

(2) Size of library in proportion to 
number of pupils? 

(c) Does library contain text books, 
supplementary readers, and 
general literature? 

(2) Are pupils instructed in the use 
of books? 


2. Normal instruction on the use of 
books. 
Reports from librarians of normal 
schools on work accomplished. 


3. Class-room instruction on the use 
of books. 
Outline of school library manual 
which might be prepared and 
published by the section. 


4. Illinois pupils’ reading-circle report. 


School-library legislation in Illinois. 
General discussion. 


6. Recommendations of the library de- 
partment of the N. E. A. 


Book Buying 


In buying books for a library there are 
four points to be kept in mind: 1) the 
money to be expended; 2) the purpose 
for which the books are to be used; 3) 
the books the library already has; 4) 
where to buy them. The four points 
are equally important and no books 
should be bought for a library without 
giving each of them careful thought. 

Most libraries have a stated amount 
for the purchase of books, and even if 
they have not, careful attention must be 
paid to distribute the funds at hand ina 
way that will build up the different 
classes in the library in due proportion. 
Special care should be taken in college 
libraries as there is danger of the dif- 
ferent departments overreaching their 
individual shares. The order for books 
for a department of a college library 
should pass through the hands of the 
director of the department to the libra- 
rian and not be presented by the teach- 
ers. 

In a public library an effort should 
be made to supply to a reasonable de- 
gree the calls of its patrons, but buy- 
ing popular books should be done very 
carefully. If the library has a pretty 
strong collection in certain lines the at- 
tention should then be turned to the 
weak lines. Ascertain the cause for the 
condition, and if possible and practi- 
cable overcome it. 

The new books are generally adver- 
tised by the publishers as soon as they 
appear, sometimes months before, and 
the lists may be obtained regularly by 
notifying the different firms that the 
library desires to receive them. The 
advertisements in the periodicals may 
generally be received as reliable, partic- 
ularly in the library periodicals. Check 
up the different lists for the books de- 
sired and then examine the catalog of 
the library to make sure the books are 
not already in the library. If the rule 
of the library requires the list to be 
approved by the book committee, make 
two copies, one for the records and one 
for comparison when the order is filled 
by dealer. 
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In making up an order for your 
bookseller it must be borne in mind 
that the form in which it is sent to him 
will have something to do with its be- 
ing filled correctly and promptly. 

The bookseller may have a certain 
gratitude even for the most slovenly 
orders, but he will not be moved with 
that lively sense of responsibility that 
fills him when he receives an order that 
is made up in proper form. 

If you would have him do his best 
for you take heed of a few simple and 
easily carried out suggestions. 


1) Be thrifty in some other way and 
do not use a cheap, flimsy paper that 
will quickly become frayed and torn 
with the numerous and not too careful 
handlings it will receive. The very 
best stationery is cheap. Buy the sort 
that comes in single sheets and write 
on but one side of the sheet. That 
suggestion should be unnecessary but 
is not, for some of the worst offenders 
are librarians of long experience. 

2) Make your entries in their logical 
sequence. There must be an author 
before there is a book, hence the au- 
thor’s surname should go down first. 
Let it be followed by his Christian 
name or initials if you can possibly 
give that information. 

Even in the shortest list there may 
be titles that the bookseller will have 
to look up in his catalogs and his ex- 
cursions among the Browns and Joneses 
will be considerably shortened if you 
have told him which one of the numer- 
ous tribe he is to look for. 

3) Give the name of the publisher if 
you are reasonably sure you are giving 
it correctly. There should be little 
difficulty in making that point clear if 
every library would take the Publish- 
ers’ weekly and the Publishers’ circular 
(English) and have also sets of the 
American catalog and the English 
catalog. They are the bookseller’s rod 
and staff though they do not by any 
means list all the books in the English 
language. 

4) Give the year of publication unless 
your list is made up of the very newest 


books and even then it will not be 
amiss to mention it. It will save much 
useless search if it is known that a book 
was published within a certain year. 


5) If you will also put down what you 
understand to be the list price, it will 
let your dealer know what you expect 
to pay, and if the real price proves to 
be widely different he can write you 
and probably save both parties to the 
transaction some trouble. 


6) Unless there is some special reason 
for doing otherwise, arrange your titles 
in alphabetical order according to au- 
thors. Some universities and colleges 
find it necessary to have books for dif- 
ferent departments billed separately; 
if there are many for each department 
it will help if the same alphabetical 
arrangement by authors is observed 
under each heading. 

The result of following the sugges- 
tions already made will be something 
like this: 

Grey, J. A., Finance, Wiley, 1844, $2 
More, S.L., Chronicles, McClurg, 1890, 4 


Smith, Lot, The silver fee, Stone, 18gI, I 
Wilkins, M.E., Faith, Harper, 1897, I 


7) The letter accompanying your or- 
der should be as brief as it can possibly 
be made and should refer to nothing 
but the order in hand. If any titles are 
to be sent in haste in advance of the 
larger part of the list, put them ona 
separate sheet so that they may be 
readily detached and treated as a dis- 
tinct order. Do not refer ina rambling 
way to what has happened to previous 
orders or what may happen to future 
ones. If such matters require discus- 
sion give each a letter to itself. 

8) Unless the conditions make it una- 
voidable do not ask for competitive 
bids on each list you buy. Have a dis- 
tinct understanding with your dealer 
that you are to receive the best possible 
prices and then show your confidence 
in his intention to keep his word. 

You will fare better in the end to give 
your orders regularly to some reliable 
firm that makes a specialty of library 
business; mutual dependence will make 
each careful of the other’s interests. 


| 
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Questions and Answers 


Q. 1. Where can I find a record of 
all the new books as they come out? 

A, For American books the best thing 
is the Publishers’ weekly; $2 a year; 
published at 59 Duane st., New York. 
For English books the Publishers’ cir- 
cular. 


Q. 2. In my library of 1500v., with a 
few’incomplete sets of popular period- 
icals, is it advisable to get the indexes 
advertised as helpful for librarians? 

A, If your book fund is small and 
your library is in the state described, it 
seems inadvisable to put money which 
could be used to greater advantage in 
buying other books, into expensive in- 
dexes which could hardly. be of much 
use in such a library. Watch for the 
indexes which many of the periodicals 
issue. The annual index of the Review 
of Reviews is valuable ina small library. 

Q. 3. What is the object in giving 
the size of a book in cataloging? 

A. The size gives a more accurate 
description of the book and helps to 
determine its value to the reader. It is 
not anecessary item and many catalog- 
ers omit it. 


Q. 4. What is the average length of 
a day in library work in the average li- 
brary? 

A. In his paper prepared for the 
World’s library congress in 1893, F. P. 
Hill, of Newark, says: Returns show a 
reduction within a few years in the aver- 
age library from 8% to 7% hours... 
Generally speaking, the smaller the li- 
brary the longer the hours of service. 


Q. 5. Where can I find an article on 
Cataloging, by W. C. Lane? 

A. In papers prepared for the 
World’s congress of librarians, issued 
by the Bureau of education, and edited 
by Melvil Dewey. 


Q. 6. Where can I get an index to 
medical periodicals? I do not want the 
Government catalog. 

A. The Index Medicus, published by 
G. R. Davis, Detroit, is a monthly index 
to medical periodicals. $10 a year. 


Notes by the Way 


Popularity is the very life blood of 
the new library which is struggling for 
existence and growing only by favor of 
the common people. It must provide 
the new books, the latest novel, the tak- 
ing journals, the literature that comes 
up for discussion at the average man’s 
fireside, at afternoon teas, and at the 
local debating clubs, or reviewed in the 
last popular magazine.—/. C. Dana. 


A library consists of 1) a collection 
of books; 2) a building; 3) an adminis- 
trative organization. To be weak in 
any one of these three organic elements 
is to be weak as a whole. Of course 
books are the essential, but the finest 
collection of books in inadequate quar- 
ters, with insufficient and incompetent 
administrative force, often does not 
yield 10 per cent of its working value. 
—E. C. Richardson. 


It is not necessary that all gifts 
should be added to the library, and 
they should be received with the under- 
standing that they may be sold or ex- 
changed if duplicates or unsuitable. It 
is undesirable that gifts of miscellane- 
ous books should be shelved by them- 
selves. They should be distributed 
through the library with their respec- 
tive subjects. All gifts should be ac- 
knowledged at the time as well as in 
the annual report.—G. M. Jones. 


The librarian should allow his assist- 
ants to work in their own way unless 
he can show that it is a decidedly in- 
ferior way. Consult with the assistant 
who is to have immediate charge of a 
piece of work, or let him devise a plan 
and submit it for approval or amend- 
ment. —/. M. Crunden. 


In small libraries the force should 
learn the work in all departments, and 
even in many large libraries it is better 
for members of the staff to change 
work occasionally—i. e., catalogers af- 
ter certain hours cataloging change to 
delivery work, etc. Where assistants 
understand all departments of the li- 
brary satisfactory promotions can be 
made in case of vacancies.—F. P. Hill. 
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News from the Library Field 
East 


Carrie E. Bardwell has been appointed 
librarian of South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Winthrop, Mass., has been offered 
$10,000 for a public library on condition 
that the town raise an equal sum. 


The university of Maine library has 
been designated as a public depository 
of U. S. government publications. 


The Boston public library has re- 
ceived a set of the London Times from 
1809 to the present day, 232v. in all. 

Harvard college library has been 
given the collection of manuscripts and 
letter books belonging to Charles Sum- 
ner. 

By the will of George Fuller the town 
of Thomaston, Me., has been left prop- 
erty valued at $13,000 for a public li- 
brary. 

The report of the Willimantic (Conn.) 
public library shows a circulation for 
the past year of 16,030v.; no. of books 
in the library, 4556. 

Formal exercises opening the new 
library at Windham, Conn., were held 
November 11. An address was deliv- 
ered by Rev. E. G. Porter. 

The Medford ( Mass.) public library 
has set aside a room for the children, 
furnished it suitably and placed $3000 
worth of children’s books in it. 


Euphemia K. Corwin, Albany ’g92 
(undergraduate), has accepted an ap- 
pointment as assistant in the library of 
Union theological seminary, New York 
city. 

A public library has been established 
in West Hartford, Conn., through the 
generosity of the Congregational church, 
which has given the use of its library of 
2500v. and its rooms. An appropriation 
of $250 from the town has been voted, 
and an equal sum will be received from 
the state. 

The Shute memorial library building 
of Lynn, Mass., has been commenced, 
and it is hoped to complete it within the 
year. From the descriptions given it ap- 


Libraries 


pears that ample provision is made for 
the various departments that render a li- 
brary useful and attractive. The build- 
ing will cost $175,000. 


Archbishop Williams, of Boston, has 
given the public library a handsomely 
bound set of 28v. of the Acta Sanctae 
Sedis. It is the official publication con- 
taining the decisions of the Roman col- 
lege of Cardinals reporting to the Pope 
on matters relating to the doctrine and 
practices of the Roman Catholic church. 

Central Atlantic 

Julia W. Blandy, Drexel ’97,, has been 
appointed to a position in the catalog 
department of the Astor library, New 
York. 


The report of the Pawtucket (R. I.) 
public library shows the number of 
books, 15,694; circulation, 45,631, per 
cent of fiction, 73. 


Cornell university library has been 
increased during the past year by I0,- 
775v. and 3100 pamphlets, and now 
numbers 200,000v. and 34,100 pam- 
phlets. 

The Buffalo public library has re- 
ceived the increase of $20,000 in its ap- 
propriation, asked for some time ago. 
The work with the public school has 
widely increased. 


Henry Rew, of Chicago, has offered 
to give $10,000 and valuable property in 
the city of Newark, N. Y., for a public 
library, providing Newark will raise 
$10,000 for a building, and name the in- 
stitution the Rew library. 


Roberta Lindsay has been appointed 
an assistant in the Bond st. branch of 
the New York free circulating library. 
Miss Lindsay received her training un- 
der Miss Hitchler, chief cataloger of the 
New York free circulating library. 


Philadelphia has received a magnifi- 
cent gift from P. A. B. Widener of that 
city in the presentation of his magnifi- 
cent residence at the corner of Broad 
st. and Girard ave. to be used as a 
branch of the Free library. It is a five- 
story brown stone, with basement, and 
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has 20 large rooms. The gift is valued 


at $600,000. 


A public meeting to discuss the pub- 
lic library as an educational agency in 
a community was held in the Universal- 
ist church in Troy, N. Y., November g. 
Addresses were made by Melvil Dewey 
and George Wilber, president of the 
Troy Children’s neighborhood library. 
Troy and Albany are the only large cit- 
ies in New York not having public libra- 
ries supported by the city. 

Central 

The John Crerar library, Chicago, has 
added 300 new periodicals to its list, 
which now numbers about 1500. 


Mrs Jessie Palmer Weber has been 
chosen to succeed Josephine, Cleveland 
as librarian of the Illinois historical 
society. 


Marie Skinner, Albany ’96 (under- 
graduate), has finished classifying and 
cataloging the library of Ferry Hall, 
Lake Forest university, III. 


Marinette, Wis., has had an offer of 
$25,000 for a new library building on 
condition that the town put the library 
in shape and assure it a sum sufficient 
for current expenses. 


Hester Coddington has been pro- 
moted to succeed J. C. Hanson as head 
cataloger in the University of Wiscon- 
sin library. Miss S. H. Miner takes the 
place vacated by Miss Coddington. 


A public library was formally opened 
with appropriate exercises December 
1 at Wausau, Wis. Nellie Silverthorn 
is librarian and reports the library as 
doing much appreciated good work. 


Elmer Newton, tor many years libra- 
rian of the Y. M. mercantile library of 
Cincinnati, dropped dead in his office 
December 9. He was 70 years old and 
had been in excellent health previously, 
though heart disease was the cause of 
his death. 


The 17th annual report of the Peoria 
(Ill.) public library contains the floor 
plans of the new building opened last 
year, and an interesting account of the 
dedicatory exercises. Number of books 
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in the library, 58,105; circulation, 138,- 
434v.; salaries, $5,649; books, $1,619. 


The recent report of Librarian 
Thwaites at the forty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin State histor- 
ical society showed an addition of 8695 
titles to the library last year. A healthy 
growth is shown in every department 
of the institution. The society expects 
to go into its new library building in 
1899. 


The number of volumes issued for 
home use by the Cleveland public libra- 
ry, during November, 1897, was 87,192, 
being a gain over the corresponding 
month of last year of over 48 per cent. 
Art studies and pictures issued, 1,321; 
number of books noted as consulted in 
the reference department was 20,144, an 
increase over November, 1896, of 7,163v 


The recent report of the state libra- 
rian of Ohio reviews the work accom- 
plished during the past year, and urges 
attention to the further needs of the li- 
brary. The classification of the entire 
library has been completed and revised. 
The books have been cleaned, labeled, 
marked, and arranged. A shelf list has 
been prepared. A bulletin of addition 
to the library was issued June Ist. 
Book stacks have been furnished for 
the Congressional record, patent office 
reports, and other works of reference. 
Attention is called to the meagre col- 
lection of works relating to the state. 
A law is suggested to facilitate the dis- 
tribution of state publications. The 
publication of a catalog for distribution 
is urged. The demand for the travel- 
ing libraries has increased beyond all 
expectation; 102 libraries have been 
sent out since the plan was started a 
year ago. 


The public library of Evanston cele- 
brated on December 10 by throwing 
open the library to the public in all 
departments from 2 to10p.m. An ad- 
dress was made by Col. J. W. Thomp- 
son, president of the board, in the 
afternoon, and by Judge Neely in the 
evening. The children of the town 
were present in crowds and consider- 
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able interest was aroused by the open- 
ing, among people who were not inter- 
ested before. An offer of $10,000 
toward a building fund was made by C. 
F. Gray as a starter for $100,000, which 
it is hoped to raise for that purpose. 


The St. Louis public library has fitted 
up achildren’s room. It is a spacious 
room opening from the main delivery 
room and fitted with tables and chairs 
of suitable size. The Shaw botanical 
gardens have donated potted plants 
and in these cheerful quarters 10,000 
juvenile books of all classes have been 
placed for the use of the children. 
Miss Miller, who is specially well 
adapted to interest the little patrons 
has charge of the room, assisted by 
Miss Krug. The latter has been given 
the important work of codperating with 
the teachers. It is planned to shortly 
open a special room for teachers ad- 
joining this children’s room, with ade- 
quate facilities for reference and study. 
The outlook is promising for very suc- 
cessful work with the schools of St. 


Louis. 
West 


The public library of Denver has 
started a library league among the 
children of the city, and it is growing in 
numbers and influence in a most satis- 
factory way. 

Soux Falls, S. D., has bought the 
building of the Unitarian society, which 
has disbanded, for a public library. 
John McClellan has given $1000 toward 
the equipment of the building for li- 
brary purposes. 

The report of the public library of 
Butte, Mont., shows an increase of 1490 
for November, 1897, over November, 
1896, in the use of the library. The 
larger part of this increase is in the 
juvenile classes of fine art, literature, 
and philosophy. 

Pacific Coast 

Work has been commenced on the 
new library building, the gift of A. K. 
Smiley, at Redlands, Cal. 


The public library at Fresno, Cal., 
has outgrown its present quarters and 
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arrangements are being made for a new 
building. 

The public library of Los Angeles, 
Cal., celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary December 7 by a dinner to the 
citizens through whose efforts it was 
possible to first organize the library. 
Plans for a new library building are 
under discussion. 


The report of the San Francisco pub- 
lic library shows the number of books 
to be 95,829. The circulation for last 
year was 571,468v., of which 51+ per 
cent was fiction. A list of the ques- 
tions used in the examinations for posi- 
tions in the library is given. The 
amount paid for salaries was $27,414; 
for books $10,318; for periodicals 
$1,856. 

Mr and Mrs Andrew Carnegie and a 
party of friends, including the Rev. 
John Watson, “Ian Maclaren,” have 
been cruising during the past month 
among the Hebrides, and Mr Carne- 
gie has been indulging in his favorite 
amusement of making valuable presen- 
tations to free libraries. On this occa- 
sion Stornoway library is the fortunate 
recipient, benefiting to the extent of 
$5,000.— Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


Children’s Books 


Helene L. Dickey, who for the past 
seven years has been associated with 
the well-known publishing house of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and has given 
special study to the subject of books 
for children, has been persuaded by 
persons interested in child study to de- 
vote the knowledge so gained to select- 
ing for mothers and teachers the best 
literature for the children. 

Through correspondence or personal 
interview Miss Dickey will select such 
books as in her best judgment seems 
fitting for the age and temperament of 
the child. 

Entertaining and delightful stories 
will be furnished at publishers’ prices, 
and prompt attention given to all or- 
ders. Address Helene Louise Dickey, 
care Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Chicago. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


E have a department devoted exclusively to the requirements 
of public, university, college and school Libraries, 
We earnestly invite correspondence on any matters connected 


with this branch of our business, 





We endeavor always to keep our immense stock as nearly 


complete as possible in works of general literature, embracing 


Belles-Lettres Art Music 
History Fiction Drama 
Biography Travel Poetry 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Photographs for 
Schools and Libraries 


A summary representing fully twenty thousand original foreign photographs of Paintings, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, and Views from All Parts of the World, will be sent on receipt of 
stamp; or for twenty-five cents, a handsomely Illustrated Catalogue of Carbon Photographs of 
Ancient Architecture, European Cathedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, old and modern Masters, 
and Statuary. These permanent photographs are published in three sizes, 18x 24, 24 x 36, and 
36x 48 inches, are exceptionally suitable for the library, halls, or staircases, and having been 
made for Educational Institutions, are highly welcomed as valuable gifts to Public Libraries, 


Schools and Academies. 


European Lantern Slides. 290 Fifth Avenue, 
Liberal Discount to (Between 30th and 35st Sts.) 


Educational Institutions. NEW YORK. 


William T. Harris, Ph. D., LL. D., Commis- Mr. Melvil Dewey, Director of State Library, 


sioner of the United States Board of Edu- ’ oon 
cation, Washington, writes: Regents’ Office, Albany, N. Y., writes: 
“I congratulate you on your success in producing such “You are at liberty to say that the University of 
- A : 2 y of the 
handeome specimens, in colossal ee. 08 mie, oe a State of New York has purchased one hundred of your 


er’sart. Aseries of your photographs would beinva { 
to the teacher in imparting a knowledge of art andarchi- _Jargest carbon photographs, to be lent to the schools of 


tecture; and with the present interest in the decoration of mag hiti ‘vase 
schoolrooms, several of your pictures should be placed in te bend oe wpe on their walls, and that they 
every school building dewoted ta,tne useofthehigherand re circu ate on the same general system as the travel- 
grammar grades of schools in this country.” ing libraries.’*- 


LIBRARY ADHESIVES 








1 2 

9 A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use_as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In3o0z., 6 oz., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

’ Astrong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 
2-HIGGINS TAURINE MUCILAGE. age of great strength and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the Schoo] Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In 20z., 40z., 4% Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and1, 2and5 Gallon Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In3o0z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturrs, 
INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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[ESTABLISHED 1848] 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


(Formerly B. WESTERMANN & CO.) 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


With offices at LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS 


Booksellers, Importers-and + Publishers. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 
THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 


PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BETTER SHAPE FOR BINDING. 











AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 





importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World-Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 


I. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
II. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 





Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: ‘‘It covers a difficult ground in 
the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country.” Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue: ‘‘It is a valuable and useful work.”’ 

BPRPPPAPPPPPPPPPP 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 
TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 


The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.—V. Y. Tribune. 





PUBLISHERS OF 
Fluegel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, 1 vol., half mor., $5.50. 
Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger’s School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1896, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 
separately, introd. price, $2.60. 
The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be withcut. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 


Wholesale Book Dealers 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 


Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 


for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 
ous and difficult book lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 
with Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 
recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Book Dealers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 


Telegraphic Address, Putnam, London. 
Telegraphic Address, Putnam, New York. 


LONDON: NEW YORK: 
24 Bedford Street, Strand 27 and 29 West 23d Street 


Library Agents 


Messrs. Putnam have peculiar facilities for handling all library business 
intelligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders 
for American Books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without 
the commission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy 
all books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every 
department of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of 
the day. Their business experience covers more than half a century. 








‘*Notes on New Books,”’ 
A quarterly of their own publications, will be sent regularly on application. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Nn 
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Appleton's Home-Reading Books. 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A. M., LL. D. 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


This comprehensive series of books will present upon a symmetrical plan the 
best available literature in the various fields of human learning, selected 

‘with a view to the needs of students of all grades in supplementing their 
school studies and for home reading. They will cover the following de- 
partments of knowledge, and represent the best phases of modern thought: 


Natural History," Physics and Chemistry; History, 
Biography, and Ethnology, "svwec* Literature and Art. 


It is believed that this project will fully solve the long-standing problem as to 
what kind of reading shall be furnished to the young, and what will most 
benefit them intellectually as well as morally. The books are substantially 
bound in cloth and attractively illustrated. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY: 


The Story of the Birds. | Crusoe’s Island. 

By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 65 cents net. | By F. A. OBER. 65 cents net. 
The Plant World. | Uncle Sam’s Secrets. 

By FRANK VINCENT. 60 cents net. By O. P. AUSTIN. 75 cents net. 
The Story of Oliver Twist. The Hall of Shells. 

Edited by ELLA B. KIRK. 60 cents net. By MRS. A. S. HARDY. 60 cents net. 


In Brook and Bayou. Harold’s First Discoveries. 
By J.W.TROEGER. First book of Nature Study 


| 
oe en oe eee OF SNE NOE. Readers. Five volumes. 25 cents net. 


re ° - 
Curious Homes and their Ten- | Uncle Robert’s Visit. 
ants. By FRANCIS W. PARKER and NELLIE LATH- 
| ROP HELM. Third book of Uncle Robert’s Geo- 
By JAMES CARTER BEARD. 65 cents net. graphy. Six volumes. 50 cents net. 
VOLUMES IN PRESS. 
Nature Study Readers. Four volumes. By J. W. TROEGER. ; 
Uncle Robert’s Geography. Five volumes. By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
News from the Birds. by LeaNpeER s. KEYSER. 
The Animal World. By FRANK VINCENT. 
The Story of the Mammals. sy james Newron BasKETT. 


(Others in Preparation.) 


These books will be found especially desirable for supplementary reading in 
schools. Any of these books will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. Appleton & Company, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


CHICAGO. 
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CLARENDON PRESS 


NEW PUBLICA TIONS 








Just Published 
Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies 
By the Abbe J. A. DuBois. Translated from the au- 
thor’s later French ms. With notes, Corrections and 
a age oy by Henry K. Beauchamp. 2 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, $5.25. 
New volume—just published 
Sacred Books of the East 
Translated by various Oriental scholars and edited by 
F. MAX MULLER. Vol. XLVII, Pahlavi Texts. Trans- 
lated by E. W. West, Part V, Marvels of Zoroast- 
rianism. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


New edition—just published 
A Short History of French Literature 


By GEORGE SALISBURY. Fifth edition revised (with 
the section on the Nineteenth Century:greatly en- 
larged). 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


Ecclesiasticus XXXIX 15 to XLIX 11 


Translated from the original Hebrew and arranged in 
parallel columns with the English Revised Version of 
1895. By A. E. Cowvey, M, A., and Ap. NEUBAUER, 


M. A., the editors of the Hebrew text. With a fac- 
simile. 16mo, paper covers, 60 cents. 


The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon 


Edited with Introduction and Analytical Table, by 
JoHN HENRY BRIDGES, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, Sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 8vo, 
cloth, 2 vols., beveled boards, $8. 


Now ready—third edition revised 
The Law and Custom of the Constitution 


Parti—Parliament. By Sir WILLIAMR. ANSON, Bart., 
.C.L.. The author has endeavored to make this 
edition clearer and more accurate than its predeces- 
sors, and has somewhat enlarged the chapters on the 
House of Lords and on Parliamentary Procedure. 
8vo, cloth, $3.25. 





| 
| 


Just published—The Miniature Oxford Horace 
The Complete Works of Horace 
Edited by The Very Rev. E. C. WickHAm, D.D. Dean 
of Lincoln. (a) On Writing Paper, for ms., Notes, 
paper boards, price goc. (b) On Oxford India Paper, 
roan, price $1.25. 
Just published 
First Steps in Anglo-Saxon 
By Henry Sweet, M.A., Ph. D., LL. D. 16mo, pa- 
per boards, 75c. 
Sources for Greek History Between the Per- 
sian and Peloponnesian Wars 
Collected and arranged by G. F. HILt, M. A., of the 
British Museum. 8vo, cloth, $2.60. 
Immediately 
Aetolia—Its Geography, Topography, and 
Antiquities 
By WILLIAM J. WoopuHouse, M. A., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Royal 8vo, linen, $7. 
Immediately 
A Summary Catalog of Western Manuscripts 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford 


which have not hitherto been cataloged in the quarto 
series. With references to the Oriental and other 
manuscripts By FALCONER MADEN, M.A. Vol. 1V 
(Collections received during the first half of the 19th 
Century; Nos. 16,670-24,230). 8vo, cloth, $6.25. 


Immediately 


Thesaurus Syriacus 

Collegerunt STEPHANUS M. QUATREMERE, GEORGIUS 
HENRICUS BERNSTEIN, G. W. LORSBACH, ALBERTUS 
Jac. ARNOLDI, CAROLUS M. AGRELL, F. FIELD, 
AEMILIUS ROEDIGER. Auxit digessit exposuit edidit 
R. PAyNE SMITH, S. T. P., D. Litt. Dubl. Ecclesiae 
Christi Cathedralis Cantuariensis Olim Decanus. 
Fasc. X. ParsI. Small folio, paper covers, $9. 





For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Send for Catalog. 





Oxford University Press 


AMERICAN BRANCH 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Bascsuite 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE QUEEN’S HOUNDS, AND STAG-HUNTING 
RECOLLECTIONS. 

By Lord RIBBLESDALE, Master of the Buckhounds, 1892-95. With Introductory Chapter on. 
the Hereditary Mastership by E.. BURROWS. With 25 Plates and 37 Illustrations in the 
text, including Reproductions from Oil Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen, 
at Windsor Castle and Cumberland Lodge, Original Drawings by G. D. GILES, and from 
Prints and Photographs. Large 8vo, pp. xvi.—315, buckram, gilt top, $8. 


MASTERS OF MEDICINE. 


A New Series of Monographs Edited by ERNEST HART, D.C.L., Editor of the “British Med- 
ical Journal.” Each with Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


I. JOHN HUNTER: Man of Science and Surgeon. By STEPHEN PAGET. With ss 





tion by Sir JAMES PAGET. eady 
2. WILLIAM HARWEY. By D’Arcy Power, F.S.A., F.R.C.S., Eng., Surgeon to the Victoria Hos- 
pital for Children, Chelsea. [Ready 


*,*4 prospectus of either of the above series will be mailed to any address upon request. 





| Army,” “‘ The Queen’s Shilling,” etc., etc. With 23 
Portraits, 13 being in Photogravure, besides numer- 


The King’s Story Book 


Edited with an introduction, by GEORGE LAURENCE | ous Line Drawings and Mapsof Spainand Belgium. 
GOMME. With photogravure frontispiece and 21 | Large imperial 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $4. 
full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt | ware 

Th top, 3 a a . 4 NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 

is is a Christmas book of a novel character, and con- | : 
sists of selected stories from the Historical Romances, | The Story of Francis Cludde 
each reign from the Conquest to William IV being repre- By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of ‘“‘A Gentleman of 
sented. Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Leigh Hunt, Char- | France.’’ With 4 full-page Illustrations by H. C. 
lotte Bronte, Mrs. Shelley, Galt, Charles Kingsley, Bulwer | Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25, 
Lytton, and other writers are laid under contribution, so | [Just Ready 


that the volume presents specimens of the best writers, ’ : 
and is interesting, therefore, from a double standpoint. — ae ; [AB 
} y FRED J. WHISHAW, Author of * oyar of the Ter- 
Falklands = j ier , | rible,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

By the Author of ‘‘ The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ | For Remembrance: 


“The Life of a Prig*’’ etc. 8vo, $3.50. 


*,#/n his “Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” recently pub- | A Record of Life’s Beginnings; Wishes; Prayers; 
lished, the author presented a portrait of a seventeenth- | Thoughts, Compiled by the Lady LAuRA HAMPTON, 
century “amateur.” Dealing with much the same period | Small 8vo, $1.25. 

| 


he has endeavored in “Falklands” to describe two Vis- The scheme of this book is to present three appropriate 
counts and two Viscountesses bearing that title, who sev- daily quotations— one for Births; one for Baptisms; one 
erally developed some of those confitcting “views” which for Deaths—illustrative of our threefold life—Temporal, 


have become such a prominent feature of English family | Spiritual, Eternal—as a remembrance, and a record, of 
life in later times. | (a days when those we love enter upon its three stages. 
| —Preface. 


Weeping Ferry | 
By MARGARET L. Woops, Author of “A Village Trag- | Chauncy Maples, D. D., F.R.G.S. 
edy,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. Pioneer Missionary in East Central Africa for Nine- 
teen Years, and Bishop of Likoma, Lake Nyasa, A. 
| 
| 


Wellington ‘ D., 1895; a Sketch of his Life, with Selections from 
His Comrades and Contemporaries Z his Letters. By his SisTeR. With 2 Portraits anda 
By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘The British | Map. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


RACING AND CHASING: a Collection of Sporting Stories 


By ALFRED E. T. WAtsoN, Editor of the‘ Badminton Magazine.” With numerous illustrations by G. H. JALLAND, 
CHARLES E. Brock, H. M. Brock, HARINGTON BRD, and G. D. GILEs. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


BOOK-LOVERS’ CLASSICS. 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 


By LAURENCE STERNE. With nearly 100 Illustrations by T. H. RoBinson, and a photogravure frontispiece Portrait 
of Laurence Sterne. Crown 8vo, $1. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., PUBLISHERs, 
91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 
The latest publications of all the leading American 
9 and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 
enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 


Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 


SO N S porting books free of duty. 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. MODEL LIBRARIES 


A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 


FIVE HUNDRED annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 
each Model Library. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 


THE BOOK BUYER 


a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 








BINDING DEVICE, 


—aremecwowise ose Boston Library Binder. 








Nothing to get out of order. 
SIMPLEST No perforations to make or strings to tie. 


vo locks, springs or other devices to get 
and BEST ; out of order. 




















No keys to lose or wear ont. 





When a pamphlet is to be removed from the Binder it is merely 92 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 
neces: to draw out the pin A sufficiently to rel re 
ot the theta “— os on be ct pretoce tea the THE OFFICE & LIBRARY Co., 


pamphlet can be inserted, and the free ends of the bars again re- 402 Fulton St., NEW YORK. 


placed within their slots and secured by means of the pin A. 





When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 



























nus 
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New Dumas Romances 


JUST READY 
Romances of Alexandre Dumas 
Library Edition. New Series, Il. With eighteen pho- 
gravure plates. 6vols, 12mo, decorated cloth, gilt 
top, $9. Plain cloth, $7.50. 

One of the most interesting series yet issued. It in- 
cludes the following romances, some of which have not 
hitherto been translated: 

I. Agenor de Mauleon. 2 vols. 

Il. The Brigand. A romance of the reign of Don 
Carlos. To whicn is added ‘Blanche de Beaulieu,” a 
story of the French Revolution. 1 vol. 

III. The Horoscope. A romance of the reign of 
Francois II. 1 vol. 

IV. Sylvandire. A romance of the reign of Louis 
XIV. 1 vol. 

V. Monsieur de Chauvelin’s Will and the 
Woman with the Velvet Necklace. 1 vol. 


IMPORTANT NEW FICTION 
By the Author of ‘‘ White Aprons,” 
Flint: His Faults, His Friendships, 
and His Fortunes 
By MAuD WILDER GOODWIN. 16mo, cloth, extra, gilt 








By the Author of ‘‘ Quo Vadis.” 
Hania 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Translated by Jeremiah 
Curtin. Crown 8vo, cloth, uniform with ‘‘Quo Vadis,” 
“With Fire and Sword,” and the author's other 
works. With portrait. $2. 


Miss Belladonna, A Child of Today 


By CAROLINE TICKNOR. Illustrated by L. J. Bridg- 
man. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 





NEW ROMANCES OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
In Buff and Blue 


From the Diary of Richard Hilton, Gentleman of Has- 
let’s Regiment of Delaware Foot, in our Ever Glori- 
ous War of Independence. By GEORGE BRYDGES 
RODNEY. 16mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.25. 

Captain Shays, A Populist of 1786 

By GrorGE R. R. RIVERS. 16mo, cloth, extra, gilt 

top, $1.25. 
Brichanteau, Actor 

Translated from the French of JuLEs CLARETIE, Man- 
ager of the Comédie Francaise. With Preface by 

rancisque Sarcey. 12mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.50. 





top, $1.25. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


Publishers 


254 Washington Street, 


BOSTON 





The January 


BOOKMAN 


will be of interest to every librarian and every- 
one interested in public libraries. It is a number 
planned with special reference to library needs 
and library economy, and every librarian should 


examine it. 


Copies will be sent on recetpt of twenty cents. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers of THE BOOKMAN. 


149 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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London: 2 Star Yard, Carey St..W.C. Leipzig: Hospital St. 10 Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes, 


Gustav E. Stechert 


is the only importer in America who employs no Agents, but has his own offices at 
London: 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C. 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. Leipzig: Hospital St. ro. 


where experienced clerks and assistants attend carefully to the orders from New York. 


That such orders can be filled better, cheaper, and quicker, and with less trouble and work 
to the Librarian, than if the books were ordered from European Agents, can easily be seen for 


the following reasons: 
I. JI am in direct communication and account with all European publishers and dealers. 

II. Therefore I need not pay any commission to Agents, but always get the bottom price and 
often an extra discount. 

III. The Librarian saves the correspondence to various European firms and has to keep only 
ome account. 

IV. As shipments are received weekly, “Mondays from England and France and Thursdays 
Jrom Germany,” no order, large or small, needs to wait for accumulation of material. 

V. If books from England, France, and Germany are ordered, these books will congregate 
at New York, from where they will be sent in one shipment, thereby saving the ex- 
pense of packing, freight, consular fees, Custom House charges, curiage, etc. 

VI. Of all publications appearing in consecutive volumes or parts, a lisi is kept here and 
abroad, and continuations are sent as soon as published, without a reminder from the 
Librarian. 

VII. Being provided with a large Bibliographical material of all European countries and with 
a collection of Catalogs of second-hand books, Iam enabled to give quotations on 
nearly all European and American publications, new or old. 

Special attention is given to the procuring of second-hand books and Sets of Periodicals, 
of which I keep a large stock on hand, constantly refilling by buying whole libraries 
and by attending auction sales. 

Binding is done carefully in Europe under supervision of my clerks, and pattern is kept 
of the binding of every first volume, so as to insure a uniformity of the succeeding 
volumes. 

Periodicals supplied cheaper, quicker, and in better shape than if ordered by mail from 

urope. 

American Publications at lowest rates. 


The following is a list of some Sets of Periodicals on hand: 
(The list will be changed from time to time.) 

The English Historical Review, edited by Creighton. Journal of the Statistical Society of London. Vols. 1- 
Vols. I-XI. London, 1886-96. 8vo. Newly bound. Half 58 rea pencee. London, 1838-95. 8vo. Newly bound, 
mor. alf mor. 

Geological Magazine, by1. Rupert Jones, H. Woodward, Liebig & Kopp, Jahresbericht ueb. d. Fortschritte der 
John Morris, and R. Etheridge. Vols. 1-28. London, Chemie Physik & Mineralogie in d. Jahren 1847-1890, 
1864-91. 8vo. 26 vols. in halt mor., 2 vols. in parts. and 3 Reg. Vols. 1817-76. 8vo. Giessen & Braun- 

Geologische Reichsanstalt. Jahrbuch. Bd. 1-44 and schweig, 1849-96. Halfcloth. 4 vols. Boards. 

2 Registerbdg. Wien, 1850-94. 4to. Microscopical Society. Monthly Microscopical Journal 

Jahrbuch, und Neues Jahrbuch f. Mimavaiagte, Rone. from commencement, 1869 to 1877._18 vols. Half calf; 
nosie, Geologie, & Palaeontologie. Hrsg. v. Leonhard, continued by the Journal of the Royal Microscopical 
Bronn & Geinitz. Mit Beilagen. 89 vols. 8vo. Hei- Society from 1878 to 1892. 15 vols. Half calf. With 
delb. & Stuttg. 1830-91. 83 vols. Bound half calf. plates. Together, 33 vols. Half calf, fine set. 

6 vols. in parts. Proceedings of the Entomological Society of Phila- 

Jahrbuecher f. Nationaloekonomie & Statistik. Hrsg. delphia. Vols. 1-6, 1861-67. 8vo. Neatly bound, half 
v. Hildebrand Conrad, etc. Bd. 1-62,Supplem. Hefte mor. Scarce. 

1-21 & 2 Registern. Entirely complete set. Jena,1863- | Proceedings and Transactions of the Philological So- 
94. 8vo. Bound in boards. ciety. Vols. I-XXI. London, 1842-72. 8vo. Half 

Journal of the Royal Agriculture Society. From the calf. Nice set, scarce. 
commencement, 1840-85, and 3 registers. London, 1840- | Reports of the British Association for the Advance- 
go. 8vo. Newly bound, half calf. | mentof Science. From the commencement in 1831 to 

Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry. Man- | 1893. London, 1835-95. 8vo. 
chester. Vols. I-XV. 1882-96. 4to. Cloth. AE | y 

Parties going abroad will find it to their interest to make their headquarters at my offices at 

London, Paris, or Leipzig, and make use of the services of my representatives. Books may thus 


be bought in any part of Europe and charged and sent to the New York firm, according to 


special arrangement. 
: fre. GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
9 East 16th St., New York. 





When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Lamson, Wollle & Coos Handsome Books for Christmas (ifts 
Se OCT : , ' TARR 
Dr WILLIAM E, BARTON’S New Historical Novel, RE DON Dy Me UREN BARREN 
“A HERO IN HOMESPUN.” New Historical Novel, “A SON OF THI 
f the Loyal South. With ten full-pa OLD DOMINION.” $1.50 
nb Harrisor t I Bost 4 
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The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 
Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 
PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 


CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 


Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 


FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 


FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 


Send for Catalogue and specimen of “ Hammond” work. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 
403-405 East 62d Street, NEW YORK. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 





























